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r HE title of this paper may seem rather ambitious, since 
the study of vital and social statistics and their ap¬ 
plication to the comparative study of races and 
nations is almost too new to furnish many principles that 
may serve as bases of induction. However, I shall venture 
in a fragmentary way a few remarks bearing upon the sub¬ 
ject, though strictly speaking they refer rather to the ethno¬ 
logical distribution of nervous disease than to demographic 
phenomena. 

More than usual experience as a traveller has brought 
me in contact with various races of men under different 
mesological conditions. Personal observation in this line 
shows that in spite of physical and moral varieties, social 
temperament and morbid aptitude, there exists practically 
for the physician but one people, since there is no wide 
difference, biologically or medically speaking, in the human 


* Read May 5th, 1891, in the Section of Medical Jurisprudence and Neu¬ 
rology, at a meeting of the American Medical Association in Washington, D. C, 
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species ; and the infirmities of men, notwithstanding their 
physical inequality and the extensive range of the noso¬ 
logical table, are much the same the world over, no matter 
whether they be classed among the white, the yellow, or 
the black races. 

I confine myself advisedly to the simple classification of 
white, yellow, and black, as it seems to be the best for de¬ 
scriptive anthropological purposes, and is moreover that 
adopted by Aristotle, by Cuvier,and by recent contemporary 
authority, Dr. Latham. With reference to the scheme of 
knowledge that concerns the kingdom of man, I am neither 
pronounced monogenist nor polygenist, yet it may be re¬ 
marked that in the consideration of ethnological subjects 
there seems to be an inability on the part of some people to 
rid the mind of such abstractions as geographical lines and 
political distinctions, though it is well known that such re¬ 
straining conceptions will not keep away disease or noxious 
products. Indeed the prejudice is carried so far that one 
might infer the notion that being born in a stable makes one 
a horse. We should not lose sight of the fact that the off¬ 
spring of an English man and woman in Africa will partake 
of the ethnological characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race 
for all time to come, so far as we know, and that the 
descendants of a black African man and woman in America 
will perpetuate the negro type with marked persistency. 
The latter fact is so well established that in studying cases 
of crossing of the colored races, families have been observed 
in which at the end of several generations there were a series 
of children having much more than their father or mother 
the signs of an African admixture, going back at least to a 
fifth anterior generation. 1 A woman whose father was a 
quadroon, and whose mother showed traces of African 
blood, having married an Englishman of pure race, had 
nineteen children, all of whom showed unequivocal traces 
of this sixteenth of African blood. (Bulletin de la Soc . 
d'Anthropologies 1865, p. 288). Among the motley popula¬ 
tion of the West Indies it is noticeable that the African 


iSee writer’s article Atavism . Reference Hand-book of the Medical Sciences. 
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negro, transplanted to a sky but little different from his 
own, has scarcely undergone any physical or moral modifi¬ 
cation ; in fact, he flourishes in the Antilles like the green 
bay tree; nature there being so much in his favor that after 
successive generations of mulattoes the children revert to 
the negro type. Of course I do not pretend to deny the 
special influence of altitude and of meteorological conditions. 
Food and drink and social and political surroundings ; the 
conception of the remotest past and a forecast of the remot¬ 
est future circumstances; everything in space from a man’s 
shirt to the farthest nebulae and deepest stratum of earth 
that he can infer, are but parts of the tremendous whole 
that acts upon man or that he can act upon. 

In the climate of the West Indies, for instance, which 
Darwin speaks of as that of a great, wild, untidy, luxuriant 
hot-house, the combined effect of humidity with extreme 
heat softens, relaxes and impairs the fibres in men and 
animals ; renders them lazy, inert, phlegmatic, and reduces 
them promptly to a state of complete atony. In these 
islands of indolence, even mosquitoes are lazy, and appear 
supremely indifferent when compared with the ones that I 
have seen inside the Arctic circle in Northern Alaska. Fish 
are not game. It is related with some show of authenticity, 
as evidence of climatic result, that the tarpon has allowed 
itself to be caught by fishermen who dived to the bottom 
and placed a hook in its mouth. Mice are also wanting in 
the alacrity that characterizes the northern species ; im¬ 
ported quadrupeds weaken and degenerate rapidly. The 
hog alone flourishes. Frenchmen do not acclimate and 
flourish in the Caribbean climate as they do, for in¬ 
stance, in Canada, under the same isotherm as Denmark; 
and Dr. Rochoux declares that families who are not from 
time recruited become extinguished in the third or fourth 
generation. 2 

It is true that atmospheric vicissitudes have much to 
do with the sicknesses of all latitudes, and may impart a 
shade of color to a malady occurring in a subject whose 
anatomical elements have acquired from climatic influences 

2 See West Indies. Reference Hand-book of the Medical Sciences. 
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special biological conditions. Meteorological influences of 
a climate modify the telluric conditions, alimentation, 
habit, etc.; yet as regards climate, observation and ex¬ 
perience seem to be our only guides. Up to the present time 
climatology has given us many figures with but few results, 
and topography teaches nothing upon the salubrity of a. 
country. It does not explain why cholera is in India, 
plague in Egypt, and yellow fever on the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Nor does it tell why malarial fevers spare 
New Caledonia, in spite of the existence of numerous 
marshes, nor why they ravage Madagascar in spite of its 
grand chain of mountains. 

We, of course, do not look for sunstroke and malarial 
fevers among Eskimo,nor for frost bites and snow blindness 
among the natives of tropical Africa ; nevertherless I have 
found locomotor ataxia equally in Hayti and New York, 
and have seen the prevailing geophagism of the Antilles 
and South America among negroes of the Southern States. 

This neurosis of the function of digestion is not the ex¬ 
clusive infirmity of degraded and primitive black tribes. 
Pathological geophagy is found among the yellow race in 
Java, China, Siberia, and in the indigenous Egyptian. It has 
been observed in the white race in some of the provinces of 
Spain and Portugal, and among the poorer classes of 
whites inhabiting the pine barrens and thinly settled portion 
of several Southern States. 

Gastric depravity is moroever not confined to human 
beings. Collective investigation on this subject enables me 
to mention numerous instances. 3 

I have known a sow to eat her whole litter of pigs, and I 
have seen coprophagy in one of the elephants confined in the 
London Zoological Gardens. On observing the habits of 
the fur seal during four visits to the Pribylof Islands, I have 
learned that these animals are in the habit of swallowing 
stones. The lithovorous habits were confirmed by finding 
in many stomachs stones weighing half a pound apiece. 
One paunch contained in the aggregate over five pounds of 
large pebbles, and in the stomach of one sea lion there were 

3 See Appetite, Reference Hand-book of the Medical Sciences. 
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found more than ten pounds of stones, some of them of 
great size. 

If such facts as the foregoing convince the biologist of 
the identity of pathological phenomena occurring in the 
animal series with those observed in man, it is more strik¬ 
ing, from an anthropo-pathological point of view, that there 
is strong relation among diseases of men of all races in all 
climates. Nervous diseases form no exception to this 
principle ; for in a general way it is true that all species 
of the human family suffer nearly in the same manner when 
exposed to the action of the same morbid causes. 

Unhappily our knowledge of fossil pathology is small, 
unless we take into account the large collection of useless 
books in the Army Medical Museum, and we know but little 
of the indigenous races; yet the instances of prehistoric 
trephining that have come to light, lead us to infer that a 
close analogy exists between distribution in space and dis¬ 
tribution in time, when considering disease from an ethnic 
point of view. 

Bearing upon this subject, I may mention an Inca skull 
from Peru, which I have measured and described as “The 
Chaclacayo trephined skull” in “Boston Medical and Sur¬ 
gical Journal,” May 6th, 1886, p. 412; also in “Proceedings 
of the U’. S. National Museum, 1886,” p. 417. A closer re¬ 
lation in time is shown in the great frequency of diseases of 
thecerebro-spinal axis among theautochthonous inhabitants 
of Brazil, the Guarranas, which at Rio de Janeiro amounts 
to more than one-tenth of the total mortality. In this same 
connection a P'rench observer, Dr. Coindet, has noted the 
frequency of insanity among the aboriginal Mexicans. 

In a retrospective way it is quite possible for a neu¬ 
rologist to study at the present time some of the convulsive 
manifestations of the middle ages ; and if we have the snake 
worship, magical associations, and nocturnal mysteries of 
voodouism in Africa and Hayti, is not our own country pre¬ 
eminently the land of spiritualists, mesmerism, soothsaying, 
and mystical congregations ? 

Much of my practice having been among Jews, I have 
had occasion to notice the calm, sober, and sedentary man- 
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ners of that cosmopolitan race in whom the prolonged 
influence of climate has certainly caused no material trans¬ 
formation of type. The world over, they preserve the 
Semitic stamp, and observe the excellent hygienic code that 
secures them such pathological immunity that it is said 
they are less often struck by lightning than other people. 
On the other hand, the phenomena of nervous and mental 
disease are more frequent in them than in other races. 

We find familiar examples of strange nervous mani¬ 
festation in such circumstances as a dance among the Sioux 
Indians or a revival among Anglo-Saxons at a camp meet¬ 
ing. At both many of the participants will sing, laugh, 
weep, foam at the mouth, and fall exhausted in a faint or 
swoon. 

Analogous conditions of nerve disturbance may be found 
equally among the black inhabitants of equatorial latitudes 
and the Hyperborean Mongoliae who live under the mid¬ 
night sun. Besides gross anatomical differences in the 
negro, and a difference of personal essence, so to speak, we 
find an obtusion of peripheral sensibility, said to be owing 
to flattening of the tactile corpuscle and to relatively larger 
peripheral nerves when compared with the volume of the 
brain. I have noticed in blacks the more frequent normal 
absence of the knee phenomenon as well as a want of fineness 
in the reflexes, and lessened sensibility to alcohol, and 
small intensity of nerve action. According to some ob¬ 
servers, there is a difference in the electrical state. The 
lesser intensity of reflex action in the black race has been 
noted in its traumatic and surgical relations, also in the 
nervous phenomena of pneumonia as manifested in that 
race; and persons who have lived among primitive Africans, 
the Caffirs for instance, have noticed that they seldom or 
never sneeze or yawn. Missionaries relate that in sub- 
equatorial Africa it is impossible to make a native ex¬ 
perience the feeling of disgust. Moreover, the black does 
not show that fear of death that exists in the white race. I 
have noted similar things among the Eskimos of Bering 
Strait, the Tchutchkis of Arctic Siberia, and among the In- 
nuit population generally, whose mental grasp and capacity 
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are, by the way, rather owing to low schematism of the 
brain than to the index of the foramen magnum or the in¬ 
ternal capacity of the cranium. The nervous derangements 
of the Northen tribes, who, I may say, believe in and 
practice Shamanism, go to show that nervous diseases are 
not, as many people believe, confined to civilization. 
Among these people I have seen insomnia, torticollis, 
epilepsy, chorea, cerebral haemorrhage, paraplegia, hemi¬ 
plegia, and suicidal mania. 4 

A nervous affection known in the State of Maine as the 
jumping disease has its analogue in the Siberian Emeryaki 
so prevalent in the vicinity of Yakutsk. I may remark 
incidentally that in the original account of this affection 
given to the public, the word was incorrectly spelled. Dr. 
Bunge, of St. Petersburg, writes me that it should be spelt 
Emeryaki in order to approximate its Russian pronunciation. 
There is besides Emery ak, the male patient; Emeryaki , 
Emyraka> the female patient; and finally a verb, Emeryat- 
schitz , to be affected with this disease. My friend, Lieut. 
Schuetze, of the U. S. Navy, who saw much of this disease 
during a prolonged stay on the “Lena Delta” in connection 
with the “ Jeannette Search Expedition,” has been good 
enough to send me the following very intelligent account 
of his novel and interesting experience: 

“With reference to the peculiar disease, which has 
probably been professionally described to you by Dr. Bunge, 
I can at present write from memory—especially as I, a lay 
observer, must acknowledge that whenever I met with it, 
its manifestations were generally encouraged solely for the 
purpose of affording amusement. To the best of my rec¬ 
ollection I never observed it south of Yakutsk on the Lena 
river. At present only three cases in Yakutsk and two in 
Verchoyansk come to mind as occurring in persons whom 
I knew. Generally speaking, it is common,and one is apt to 
meet it in the towns mentioned at almost any time, in the 
streets and market places. As the persons thus afflicted 

4 See writer’s “Cruise of the Corwin in the Arctic Ocean .” Washington : 
1883. Also, “The First Landing on Wrangel Island; with some remarks on the 
Northern Inhabitants. *’ Am. Geog. Soc. New York : 1883. 
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are, I take it, usually on their guard, one might readily be 
acquainted with one of them for a long time without be¬ 
coming aware of the existence of the disease. I have never 
heard anything of its cause. From my observations of it, 
I came to think—without being able to tell you the reasons 
for my impression,—that the extreme cold, the lonely life— 
hardly ever interrupted in the extreme north by the arrival 
of a stranger,—excessive vodka and tea drinking—any one 
or a combination of these evils had something to do with the 
exciting cause of the disease. 

In the extreme north, of course vodka, and tea drinking 
are not common, because the materials necessary are rarely 
obtained ; but in Yakutsk and Verchoyansk there is no 
dearth of them. 

The first case which I noticed particularly was that of 
an exile ; he was Russian by birth, had been educated in a 
military school, had been a captain .of cavalry, had served 
years before with the general who was at the time of my 
visit Governor of Yakutsk. I knew him well, and although 
he had been in exile in Yakutsk for twenty years, he held 
at the time of which I write a government office—assistant 
to chief of police. He was married and had a grown son 
and two daughters. At an evening card party he was 
standing back of the chair of one of the players, the judge 
of the district—watching the game. I was sitting with 
another official of the district at a sakuska or lunch table. 
At the suggestion of my companion I made a small pellet 
of soft black bread and threw it at our victim, lightly 
striking him on his bald pate, his back being turned to me. 
He at once threw up his hands, gave vent to a yell or 
shriek, a sort of loud chatter, boxed the ears of the unsus¬ 
pecting judge and disturbed the game generally; at the 
same time he trembled violently. Of course the “venerable ” 
judge indignantly inquired for the cause of the attack, and 
the victim replied by angrily demanding why he (the judge) 
had touched him on the back of the head, as he knew what 
effect it would have, etc., After that incident, I frequently, 

I regret to say, amused myself in various ways on, as we 
will call him, Captain B. He invariably begged to be let 
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alone. When others tried it he would become very angry. 
At such times, that is, when he expected the irritation, he 
would try to get near a wall so that no one would be able 
to get back of him. I noticed that when so excited he 
would perspire freely. One could produce a mild mani- 
, festation by simply pointing a finger at him somewhat in 
the way “ticklish” persons are irritated. 

Another case in Yakutsk was that of one of the saved- 
nicks or advisers to the Governor, of whom there were five 
composing His Excellency’s Cabinet, if one might style it 
by so high-sounding a name. These gentlemen were all 
educated Russians. This case, was however, so serious and 
his position so elevated that I noticed it in him once only, 
and then by mere accident. In fact, I saw only the result, 
and he became so excited that no one dared ever to refer to it. 
Both of these men were hard drinkers,the latter occasionally 
so, with intervals of abstemiousness. I had a servant, 
a. Cossack, born in Yakutsk, as all of them are in this 
district, having probably a mixture of native blood. The 
first of them who came north in 1620 had no women, and 
those in the whole are now supposed to have descended 
from the original adventurers who wandered north in that 
year. I called him by name when he happened to be lean¬ 
ing out of a window ; as he did not hear, I advanced and 
touched him on the shoulder ; he at once began to chatter, 
and was on the point of jumping out of the window ; after¬ 
wards I repeated the experiment on him frequently, by 
simply pointing my finger at him or startling him, when 
close by, and suddenly calling sharply his name. He in¬ 
variably begged me to desist. He also loved “vodka” and tea. 

In Verchoyansk,at an evening party given by the police 
official, my attention was purposely called to two cases, 
presumably with the intention of amusing me. The officials’ 
houses are the only properly constructed log houses in the 
village, the others being yourtas or low huts covered with 
earth and snow and ice. There are, besides the chief of 
police and his assistant, a priest, sometimes a doctor, and a 
few Russian exiles to be taken into account; the rest of 
the inhabitants are natives to the number of 100 or so. 
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From Holyma—much further East—occasional traders,two 
or three in number, pass to Yakutsk or vice versa. These 
latter are half-breeds, although they will not acknowledge 
it; so much for the surroundings. The fiddler at the enter¬ 
tainment referred to,the only musician for hundreds of miles 
around, was a Russian, and the apothecary of the village. 
When he was not playing,the company would amuseitself by 
watching one of their number persecute the poor, suffering 
fellow by simply pointing a finger at him, and others 
driving him for relief from one room to another. Some¬ 
times he would beg to be let alone, and at others he would 
sullenly sit down and wait, but invariably move on even if 
he only suspected that the person advancing toward him 
intended to annoy him in the way described. He had lived 
in Verchoyansk for 30 years or more, if my memory serves 
me. We were warned not to irritate him while he was 
playing his fiddle, as in his paroxysm he would be apt to* 
smash the instrument. 

Another victim of the evening was a native woman (a 
pure blood Yakut) who acted as midwife in the village. 
She showed the peculiar symptoms, said to be common 
among the natives, when affected with this disease, of imi¬ 
tating anything her tormentor did. She could not be driven 
as the apothecary was, but if you pointed a finger at her, 
she would instantly point one of hers at you; if you sang a 
few notes (standing before her) she would repeat them. If 
you pulled a lock of hair, or pretended to, she would return 
on you the same way ; if you uttered any gibberish, for 
instance, “ Ha, Ha, Ha ! Cha, Cha, Cha ! Hi, Hi, Hi !—she 
would instantly repeat it, leaning towards you imitating 
every movement you might have made, and at the same 
time making all sorts of grimaces, I was told that with such 
cases among the natives it would be dangerous to draw a 
knife across your throat, as if you were cutting it, as they 
would instantly repeat the operation on themselves and 
perhaps not with so harmless an effect. 

These are the principal cases I can call now to mind. As 
said before, these poor people lead an indescribably lonely, 
mournful life. On the north coast, as you have probably 
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yourself experienced, the loneliness is emphasized by the 
awe-inspiring Arctic stillness. In Verchoyansk I have my¬ 
self observed the thermometer for three days mark—87° F. 
and in Yakutsk it is little, if any, warmer ;—87° below zero is 
not exceptional. 

Such is my recollection of what you would like to know. 

P. S. I must add that, in all the cases herewith re¬ 
ferred to, as soon as the exciting cause was withdrawn— 
whether it was a touch of the body, a loud, sharp cry, or 
the pointing of the finger, the subject would quickly resume 
his ordinary manner, after an interval of two or three 
minutes.” 

The ancient habit of tattooing is still common among 
school boys, sailors, soldiers, criminals and prostitutes living 
in so-called civilized communities. The practice, generally 
confined to a low grade of development and originating in 
perversion of the sexual instinct, is found pretty much over 
the world, notably in the Polynesian Islands and some parts 
of Japan ; and 1 have been struck with the similarity in de¬ 
sign of the tattoo marks on the chins of women when visit¬ 
ing two places as far apart as Morocco and St. Lawrence 
Island. To anticipate criticism for mentioning what may 
seem a very trivial subject, I would say that tattooing is 
significant from a medico-legal point of view, no less a 
person than the Lord-Chief Justice of England having 
characterized it as a matter of vital importance. 

As regard perversion of the sexual instinct and outrages 
on morals, our common humanity seems to have much the 
same aptitudes and instincts regardless of the points of the 
compass. 

Even a superficial observance of the sexual morals of 
the Eskimo causes one to smile at Lord Karnes’s 44 frigidity 
of the North Americans,” and at the fallacy of Herder who 
says, 44 the blood of man near the pole circulates but slowly, 
the heart beats but languidly ; consequently the married 
live chastely; the women almost require compulsion to take 
upon them the troubles of married life,” etc. Nearly the 
same idea expressed by Montesquieu and repeated by Byron 
in 44 happy the nations of the moral North,” are statements 
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so at variance with my experience that this fact must alone 
excuse a reference to the subject. So far are they from ap¬ 
plying to the people in question, that it is only necessary to 
mention without going into details, that the women are 
freely offered to strangers by way of hospitality, showing 
a decided preference for white men, whom they think beget 
better offspring than their own men. In this regard one is 
soon convinced that salacious and prurient tastes are not 
the exclusive privilege of people living outside of the 
Arctic Circle; and observation favors the belief in the exist¬ 
ence of pederasty among Eskimo, if one may be allowed to 
judge from circumstances not necessary to particularize, 
and from a word in their language signifying the act. 

Coming nearer to home, we find that paranoia and 
general paresis are more common in the white race as they 
come under the civilizing influences of town life, the bad 
features of which are increased consumption of tea, alcohol 
and tobacco, exposure to venereal disease, and the unequal 
distribution of wealth. The same causes seem to have pro¬ 
duced an anatomical determinism in the black race among 
whom suicide and insanity, rare before the civil war, are 
since more prevalent and on the increase. 

I should not dwell longer on the matter were it not for 
the fact that my views on this and several of the foregoing 
points have been questioned by medical men. 

It is a matter of simple arithmetic that demographic 
phenomena are acted upon by the civil state. As social 
causes make a race drift away from the primitive type and 
make a change in its advancement, there will be a corre¬ 
sponding pathological change. This has occurred in the 
British Army in India among the Sepoys, who, on quitting 
their own habits to take on those of the English soldier, are 
subject to the same diseases as their white comrades. 

I have already shown from personal observation the 
frequency of cerebro-spinal affections among several of the 
yellow races; and were it necessary, I might adduce con¬ 
current testimony of others to show the same frequency ; 
for instance, of progressive muscular atrophy among 
Pofynesians, insanity in China, and the extreme frequency 
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of progressive locomotor ataxia among Malays, a fact that 
has been dwelt upon by Dr. Van Leent of Sumatra. 

While I am not in possession of enough clinical facts 
regarding the occurence of progressive locomotor ataxia in 
the black race to warrant the formulation of any general 
conclusion relatively thereto, I can individually testify to 
the frequency of tabetic troubles in that race. 

The first case of the kind to come under my notice oc¬ 
curred a few years since in a negro girl at the Central 
Dispensary of this place. It was called to my attention by a 
general practitioner who sought my views as to the diagnosis. 

The next case, a coachman with a history of syphilis, 
was typical in every respect. It occurred in the practice of 
a prominent ophthalmologist of Washington, Dr. W. V. 
Marmion, by whom I was called in consultation. His at¬ 
tention was first arrested in a neurological way by the 
presence of the characteristic iridoplegic sign and the con¬ 
dition of the eye-grounds. 

In a native of Hayti, formerly under my treatment, the 
symptoms were in an advanced stage, with gastric crises, 
and the like. A member of the French Legation in Wash¬ 
ington informs me that this patient has since become insane. 

Only a few weeks since another ophthalmologist of this 
city, Dr. Belt, who thought he detected a tabetic affection 
in the cerebroscopic sign furnished by the patient’s eye, 
brought to my office a negro man from an adjoining 
county of Virginia, in whom locomotor ataxia was so well 
marked that the case would prove a fine one for a clinic. 

I may mention in connection with the foregoing that I 
had lately a patient, a black man, with progressive muscular 
atrophy, the mass of posterior muscles about the thighs 
and buttocks being principally attacked. A case of African 
sleepy disease, or nelavan y in a negro boy, since dead, has 
also lately come to my knowledge. It is the more curious, 
since authorities say that this scrofulous encephalopathy 
(or whatever we chose to call it) has never been observed 
except on the coast of Africa and on the Congo particularly. 

It is generally admitted that there is a greater tendency 
in the black race to certain nervous convulsive affections. 
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as tetanus and trismus, but we should scarcely expect to 
see reproduced nowadays the old Scythian malady spoken 
of by Hippocrates and Herodotus, and observed by con¬ 
temporary travellers in the Caucasus. The thing has, 
however, lately come to light in Washington, where a band 
of negro men, with all the androgynous characteristics of 
the malady, was a short time since raided by the police. I 
have seen in the Government Hospital for the Insane a case 
of a black man in whom this neurosis was attended by a 
delusion as regards sex. In the same hospital a case of 
suicide in a young negro man has been reported by Dr. 
Witmer, who, in his interesting paper at the Berlin Con¬ 
gress, shows that under the same circumstances there is no 
race immunity from insanity, and that its relative curability 
is about the same in both white and black. 

Medical statistics into which the element of politics has 
entered, or alleged disabilities plus the same element, being 
notoriously incorrect and untrustworthy, it would prove 
misleading to quote census returns or Pension-Office path¬ 
ology in connection with the subject in hand. The figures of 
the Washington Health Office are, however, not open to 
the same objection. A cursory glance at the death list of 
the District shows that among people of color the de¬ 
cedents from nervous disease often exceed that of the 
white population one-third in the thousand. Since 1880, 
fifteen suicides are recorded among people of African blood, 
of which eleven were men and four women ; and the record 
gives 208 deaths from insanity in the same people, 126 in 
men and 82 in women, all of which have occurred at a 
progressive rate since 1876, or within the last fifteen years. 

I trust that the foregoing individual experiences, incom¬ 
plete as they are, may call others to the study of path¬ 
ological anthropology in its bearing upon a group of 
special affections that are not only less modified by race 
than by mesological causes, but ones that may be looked 
upon in the aggregate as the penalty that any branch of 
the human family must pay for being out of harmony with 
its conditions, more especially when coming under the 
complex social phenomena of modern civilization. 



